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President  Bush's  War  Speech 


Four  days  before  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Sep¬ 
tember  11  attacks,  the  President  gave  what  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  strangest  "war"  speeches  ever.  It 
was  as  noteworthy  for  what  was  missing  as  for  what 
was  included. 

President  Bush  spoke  first  about  the  two-year  "sys¬ 
tematic  campaign  against  terrorism"  that  began  in 
Afghanistan  and  then  moved  to  Iraq,  "where  the  for¬ 
mer  regime  sponsored  terror."  Missing  here  was 
any  reference  to  previous  claims  by  the  President 
himself,  still  unproven,  linking  al  Qaeda  with  Iraq. 

Did  the  President  miss  an  opportunity  to  brace  the 
public,  given  that  in  an  August  7-11  poll,  69  percent 
of  those  quizzed  by  the  Washington  Post  linked  Sad¬ 
dam  to  the  attacks  on  September  11?  Or  did  he  not 
want  to  risk  the  possibility  that  the  entire  panoply  of 
ever-shifting  rationales  "justifying"  the  war  might  be 
dredged  up  if  even  one  were  mentioned.  This 
would  also  explain  his  virtual  silence  on  Iraq's 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  programs. 


Middle  East  as  a  region  that  would  enjoy  "progress 
and  peace"  or  become  an  "exporter  of  violence  and 
terror."  Missing  was  any  mention  of  other  regions 
where  violence  and  terror,  perpetrated  by  tyrants 
and  autocrats,  also  vie  with  progress  and  peace. 

President  Bush  singled  out  Iraq  as  the  current  "cen¬ 
tral  front"  in  the  anti-terror  struggle.  This  too,  was 
strange,  for  it  implicitly  acknowledged  that  the  very 
presence  of  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  and  administra¬ 
tive  personnel  in  Iraq  had  introduced  a  new  dynam¬ 
ic.  But  there  was  no  acknowledgment  that  before 
March  20,  for  all  the  evils  of  Saddam's  regime,  Iraq 
had  no  foreign  terrorists  bombing  embassies  and 
mosques. 

The  President  listed  three  U.S.  objectives  in  Iraq  that 
virtually  set  the  conditions  for  declaring  victory— the 
illusive  "exit  strategy."  These  are  "destroying  the 
terrorists,  enlisting  the  support  of  other  nations  for  a 
free  Iraq,  and  helping  Iraqis  assume  responsibility 
for  their  own  defense  and  their  own  future." 


Another  strange  element  in  the  speech  was  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Iraq  with  the  "terrorist  threat  to  civiliza¬ 
tion"  that  even  now  is  being  rolled  back  "at  the  heart 
of  its  power."  In  declaring  on  May  1  that  combat 
operations  (later  amended  to  "major  combat  opera¬ 
tions")  in  Iraq  were  over.  Bush  affirmed  that  "the  lib¬ 
eration  of  Iraq  is  a  crucial  advance  in  the  campaign 
against  terror"  that  had  started  September  11  with 
the  events  "that  changed  the  world."  Such  ex  post 
facto  rhetorical  efforts  to  globalize  the  struggle 
against  terrorism  ring  hollow.  Why?  Because  they 
are  contradicted  by  the  essentially  unilateral  nature 
of  the  U.S.-led  "coalition  of  the  willing"  that  invaded 
Iraq  after  the  UN  refused  to  endorse  the  U.S.  ultima¬ 
tum  in  the  March  war  resolution  presented  to  the 
UN  Security  Council. 


Unable  to  accomplish  the  first  unilaterally,  in  part 
because  of  the  influx  of  "foreigners"  into  Iraq  to 
fight  occupation  forces,  the  Administration  is  hurry¬ 
ing  to  recall  and  "retrain"  Iraqi  army  veterans  and 
security  personnel— including  some  from  Saddam's 
feared  secret  police— to  patrol  Iraq's  porous  borders, 
perform  static  guard  duties,  and  bulk  up  police 
forces. 

No  less  strange  was  the  President's  tone  with  regard 
to  "enlisting  the  support"  of  more  nations  for 
rebuilding  Iraq.  He  spoke  of  "present  duties";  of 
UN  members  having  "an  opportunity,  and  a  respon¬ 
sibility"  in  Iraq;  of  "Europe,  Japan,  and  states  in  the 
Middle  East"  benefitting  from  success  in  reconstruct¬ 
ing  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  to  which  "they  should 
contribute."  There  was  no  hint  that  the  course  the 


Although  the  President  spoke  of  a  war  "fought  on 
many  fronts  in  many  places,"  he  focused  on  the 
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Latin  America  Policy 
Hotly  Contested 

CUBA:  For  more  than  forty  years,  the  U.S.  has  maintained  a  unilateral 
embargo  on  trade  with  and  travel  to  Cuba.  Recently,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  the  ban  on  travel  is  out  of  step  with  the  attitudes 
of  both  U.S.  citizens  and  members  of  Congress.  Whether  due  to  a  belief 
in  the  constitutional  right  of  U.S.  citizens  to  freedom  of  travel,  an  under¬ 
standing  that  40  years  of  embargo  has  failed  to  bring  down  the  Castro 
government,  or  a  conviction  that  interaction  between  people  and  cul¬ 
tures  is  the  best  path  toward  reconciling  nations,  a  bipartisan  majority 
of  both  the  U.S.  public  and  Congress  now  oppose  the  travel  restrictions. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Administration  continues  to  make  acquiring  licenses 
to  travel  to  Cuba  difficult,  and  the  House  and  Senate  leadership  consis¬ 
tently  has  found  ways  to  derail  attempts  at  lifting  the  travel  ban.  This 
year,  the  House  voted  for  the  third  consecutive  year  to  end  the  ban  on 
Cuba  travel.  Rep.  Flake  (AZ)  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Transporta¬ 
tion-Treasury  appropriations  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Treasury  funds  to 
enforce  the  ban,  which  passed  227-188.  Another  amendment  to  rein¬ 
state  legal  people-to-people  travel  to  Cuba  passed  the  House  on  a  246- 
173  vote  while  a  separate  amendment  permitting  U.S.  citizens  to  send 
money  to  Cuba  without  restriction  passed  222-196. 

In  the  past,  provisions  such  as  these  have  been  eliminated  in  conference 
committee.  However,  by  the  time  this  article  goes  to  print,  the  Senate 
may  have  voted  on  and  passed  amendments  with  language  identical  to 
the  House  in  an  attempt  to  protect  these  provisions  in  conference.  But 
the  President  has  also  threatened  a  veto,  and  the  House  and  Senate 
leadership  may  employ  other  moves  to  block  the  amendments  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Still,  the  sense  of  Congress — that  travel  is  a  liberating  activity  not 
to  be  prohibited  by  law — may  become  law  this  year. 

COLOMBIA:  Despite  a  number  of  units  with  extremely  poor  human 
rights  records  and  extensive  ties  with  right-wing  paramilitary  groups, 
the  Colombian  military  remains  one  of  the  major  beneficiaries  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid.  Since  September  11,  2001,  language  regarding  military  aid 
to  Colombia  has  been  expanded  from  counter-narcotics  to  counter-ter¬ 
rorism,  and  the  funding  itself  has  increased  significantly.  However, 
despite  the  Bush  Administration's  attempts  to  spin  U.S.  military  aid  to 
Colombia  as  an  essential  aspect  of  the  war  on  terrorism,  it  remains  hotly 
contested. 

This  was  evidenced  this  year  by  the  debate  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  Reps.  McGovern  (MA)  and  Skelton  (MO),  which  would  have  cut  $75 
million  of  Colombia's  military  aid  for  2004  and  transferred  the  money  to 
global  HIV  /  AIDS  programs.  While  the  amendment  lost  by  a  vote  of 
226-195,  the  strength  of  the  preceding  debate  and  the  close  vote  made  it 
clear  that  the  Administration's  Colombia  policy  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  contentious  U.S.  foreign  policy  issues  in  Congress.  ■ 
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North  Korea:  Regime  Change  is  Not  the  Answer 


In  June  2002  at  a  West  Point  commencement  speech. 
President  Bush  stated  his  policy  of  preemptive  war: 
"We  cannot  defend  America  and  our  friends  by  hop¬ 
ing  for  the  best.  We  cannot  put  our  faith  in  the  word 
of  tyrants,  who  solemnly  sign  non-proliferation 
treaties,  and  then  systemically  break  them.  If  we 
wait  for  threats  to  fully  materialize,  we  will  have 
waited  too  long." 

North  Korea,  one  of  three  nations  in  the  President's 
"Axis  of  Evil,"  is  a  prime  candidate  for  this  Bush 
Administration  policy.  North  Korea  has  broken  sev¬ 
eral  international  agreements,  such  as  the  1994 
Agreed  Framework.  (The  U.S.  has  also  not  fully 
complied  with  the  Agreed  Framework,  but  the 
Administration's  pre-emption  policy  would  not  take 
this  into  consideration.)  Although  North  Korea 
signed  the  Non-proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  in  1989,  it 
has  not  granted  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  the  access  necessary  to  confirm  its 
1992  IAEA  report.  North  Korea  has  since  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  NPT,  and  announced  it  is  reprocess¬ 
ing  nuclear  material  that  it  has  threatened  to  sell. 

Supporters  of  regime  change  in  North  Korea  argue 
that  North  Korea  is  not  a  trustworthy  negotiating 
partner.  For  those  officials,  the  current  rounds  of 
negotiations  are  no  more  than  milestones  to  pass 
while  traveling  on  the  road  to  confrontation.  The 
Administration  frequently  refers  to  "other  mea¬ 
sures"  to  be  used  against  North  Korea.  This  could 
mean  a  U.S.  military  attack  on  North  Korea,  includ¬ 
ing  a  nuclear  attack.  Or  it  could  mean  attempting  to 
force  North  Korea's  economic  collapse. 

War  with  North  Korea  would  not  make  the  U.S. 
safer.  Instead,  security  for  U.S.  allies  would  be  dam¬ 
aged.  A  military  strike  against  North  Korea's 
nuclear  facilities  could  not  be  made  without  releas¬ 
ing  clouds  of  radiation  over  South  Korea  and  Japan, 
as  well  as  provoking  a  military  response  from  North 
Korea  that  could  leave  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
dead  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  A  prolonged  war  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  would  be  costly  and  result  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  deaths,  including  the  deaths  of 
some  of  the  100,000  U.S.  troops  based  in  Asia.  War 
with  North  Korea  could  well  move  beyond  the  Kore¬ 
an  peninsula,  involving  China  and  Japan  as  well. 


Since  the  deadly  consequences  of  war  are  well 
known,  military  action  is  rarely  proposed.  Instead, 
some  members  of  the  Administration  and  Congress 
hint  at  forcing  regime  change  by  economic  means,  or 
by  encouraging  the  outflow  of  North  Korean 
refugees.  For  example,  an  August  25, 2003,  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Republican  Policy  Committee  seems 
to  be  advocating  the  forced  collapse  of  North  Korea 
when  it  calls  for  economic  sanctions  against  the 
country,  coordinated  interdiction  of  North  Korean 
ships,  and  funding  to  encourage  the  exodus  of 
North  Korean  refugees. 

Yet,  for  the  U.S.  to  seek  regime  change  in  another 
nation  without  following  an  international  decision¬ 
making  process  is  a  violation  of  international  law, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  such  a  tactic  should  not  be 
pursued.  The  U.S.  is  now  suffering  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  flouting  the  international  system,  as  it 
turns  to  the  UN  for  the  assistance  it  had  spumed 
before  the  war  with  Iraq. 

Parallels  to  Iraq 

As  the  world  is  witnessing  in  Iraq,  regime  change 
can  result  in  increased  instability.  This  would  be 
even  more  the  case  in  North  Korea,  where  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  cultivated  in  its  people  a  mistmst  of  the 
outside  world  for  half  a  century.  A  collapse  could 
have  far-reaching  humanitarian  consequences  far 
beyond  either  China  or  South  Korea's  ability  to  meet 
such  an  emergency.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people 
could  die  in  the  aftermath.  The  Administration 
acknowledges  that  failed  states  create  populations  of 
disenfranchised  people  more  likely  to  act  violently 
in  making  their  demands. 

Furthermore,  U.S.  military  officials  have  admitted 
off  the  record  that  in  the  event  of  war  or  collapse  it 
could  take  years  to  find  and  secure  existing  stock¬ 
piles  of  known  chemical  weapons  and  suspected 
biological  weapons,  let  alone  any  nuclear  material. 
This  is  the  case  whether  North  Korea  collapses  or  is 
defeated  in  a  war.  Such  material  could  be  sold 
across  boarders  to  the  highest  bidder,  including  non¬ 
state  organizations,  increasing  threats  to  the  U.S.  and 
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Grassroots  Action  in  Support  of 


What  a  difference  a  year  makes.  Actually,  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say:  What  a  difference  a  year's 
worth  of  grassroots  action  makes. 

A  year  ago,  the  civil  liberties  legislative  scene  was 
quiet.  After  the  September  11  attacks.  Congress  had 
passed  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act  (PL  107-56)  in  October 
of  2001.  The  Administration  had  clamped  down, 
restricting  the  flow  of  information  both  to  the  public 
and  Congress,  and  had  promoted  a  climate  of  con¬ 
tinuing  fear  in  the  U.S.  to  support  its  law  enforce¬ 
ment  policy  initiatives  in  the  name  of  the  "war  on 
terror."  The  Administration  also  implemented  pro¬ 
cedures  to  avoid  judicial  oversight  concerning  a 
number  of  issues.  Politicians  in  Washington  were 
quiet,  watching  the  landscape  for  cues  about  how  to 
respond  to  the  unsettled  domestic  climate. 


Protecting  Rights  of  Individuals  Act 
(PRIAct) 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  Murkowski  (AK)  and  Sen. 
Wyden  (OR),  PRI,  S  1552,  amends  the  USA 
PATRIOT  Act  in  important  ways.  It  leaves  in 
place  the  law  enforcement  powers  authorized  by 
the  USA  PATRIOT  Act,  but  provides  protections 
for  privacy  and  other  civil  liberties.  PRI  has  bi¬ 
partisan  support,  and  numerous  organizations 
across  the  political  spectrum  have  joined  to  back 
this  measure.  Most  importantly,  PRI  modifies  the 
definition  of  "domestic  terrorism,"  protecting  the 
First  Amendment  activities  of  political  protestors. 
In  addition,  it  curtails  the  FBI's  authority  to  con¬ 
duct  secret  searches  of  residences  and  offices, 
brings  business  records  within  First  Amendment 
protection,  increases  judicial  review  for  phone 
and  Internet  monitoring,  clarifies  what  portion  of 
electronic  communication  constitutes  "content," 
enlarges  required  public  reporting  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  Congress  and  to  the  public 
about  the  Foreign  Surveillance  Act  (FISA)  court, 
enhances  protection  of  educational  records,  bans 
government  data-mining  projects  without  prior 
Congressional  approval,  restores  longstanding 
criminal  court  procedures  for  use  of  intelligence 
evidence,  and  restores  foreign  intelligence  as  the 
primary  purpose  for  obtaining  a  FISA  surveO- 
lance  warrant. 


Out  of  this  stillness,  citizens  began  voicing  concerns. 
In  community  after  community,  local  action  groups 
organized  campaigns  to  introduce  community  reso¬ 
lutions  urging  protection  for  civil  liberties  threatened 
by  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act  and  administrative 
actions.  To  date,  168  municipalities  and  three  states 
have  passed  resolutions,  and  scores  more  are  in 
process.  This  groundswell  caught  the  attention  of 
journalists  and  analysts  who,  in  turn,  informed  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

This  grassroots  movement  prompted  political 
change.  Voters  told  congressional  delegations  that 
their  home  districts  cared  enough  about  civil  liberties 
to  devote  personal  time  and  resources  in  the  effort  to 
protect  those  civil  liberties.  And,  national  political 
party  strategists  took  note  because  districts  in  which 
civil  liberties  are  a  "hot"  issue  could  be  won  or  lost 
on  the  debate  over  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act.  Thus, 
some  members  of  Congress  have  been  empowered 
by  their  constituents  and  by  their  political  affiliates  to 
support  civil  liberties.  Some  have  introduced  legisla¬ 
tion  to  stem  the  post-September  11,  2001,  erosion  of 
civil  liberties  and  to  restore  and  protect  the  rights 
that  form  the  foundation  of  our  society. 

However,  the  danger  to  civil  liberties  is  not  over. 
Beginning  in  August  2003,  the  Bush  Administration 
has  gone  on  the  offensive.  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft  delivered  a  series  of  speeches  in  more  than 
20  cities  defending  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act  and  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  efforts  to  "win  the  war  on  terror¬ 
ism."  President  Bush  reinforced  this  effort  in  a 
speech  at  FBI  Headquarters.  He  specifically  request¬ 
ed  (1)  application  of  the  death  penalty  to  certain 
offenses  related  to  terrorism,  (2)  enhancement  of  the 
authority  to  issue  "administrative  subpoenas"  (sub¬ 
poenas  for  physical  items  or  testimony  compelled  by 
administrative  demand  without  the  oversight  of  any 
court),  and  (3)  presumption  of  pretrial  detention  in 
criminal  prosecutions  associated  with  "terrorism" 
(shifting  to  the  defendant  the  burden  of  proof  for 
pretrial  release  and  decreasing  the  discretion  of 
judges).  Under  the  vague  definition  of  "domestic 
terrorism"  in  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  can  determine  for  itself  which  acts  constitute 
"terrorism,"  including  acts  that  are  already  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  criminal  statute  and  even  acts  that  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Constitution. 
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Civil  Liberties  Leads  to  Legislation 


In  coordination  with  the  President's  speech,  five  new 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  covering  (1)  application  of  the  death  penalty  for 
"terrorist"  crimes  (HR  2934  and  S  1604),  (2)  presump¬ 
tion  of  pretrial  detention  for  those  charged  with  "ter¬ 
rorist"  crimes  and  lifetime  supervision  of  those  con¬ 
victed  of  "terrorist"-related  crimes  (HR  3040  and  S 
1606),  and  (3)  expansion  of  the  power  to  issue  admin¬ 
istrative  subpoenas  in  association  with  "terrorism" 
investigations  (HR  3037,  with  a  Senate  version  under 
review).  Ominously,  these  bills  utilize  the  USA 
PATRIOT  Act's  vague  definition  of  "terrorism." 

The  grassroots  movement  to  protect  civil  liberties 
has  informed  the  political  scene  in  the  United  States 
during  this  past  year.  But,  our  work  is  not  done.  In 
addition  to  opposing  the  Administration's  new 
efforts  to  expand  its  USA  PATRIOT  Act  powers,  we 
need  to  continue  to  promote  community  education 
about  the  essential  place  of  civil  liberties  in  our 
democracy.  A  Gallup  poll  conducted  August  26-29, 
2003,  found  that  55  percent  of  those  polled  indicated 


that  the  Administration  has  not  gone  too  far  in 
restricting  liberties  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
fight  terrorism,  and  19  percent  say  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  not  gone  far  enough. 

Happily,  those  who  value  their  civil  liberties  have  a 
wide  range  of  legislative  measures  to  support.  Ov'er 
a  dozen  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  designed  to  restore  and  protect  ci\'il  liber¬ 
ties.  These  measures  would  protect  our  libraries  and 
bookstores  and  our  freedom  to  read  without  fear 
(HR  1157,  S  1158,  and  S  1507);  regulate  military  tri¬ 
bunals  and  the  detention  of  enemy  combatants  (HR 
1029,  HR  1290,  and  HR  2428);  restore  the  power  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (S  609  and  HR  2526); 
and  insure  congressional  oversight  of  domestic  sur¬ 
veillance  powers  (S  436  and  HR  2429).  (For  more 
information  about  these  bills,  see  www.fcnl.org  and 
click  on  "Civil  Liberties"  and  "Human  Rights."  Con¬ 
tinued  grassroots  education  and  support  for  protec¬ 
tive  civil  liberties  legislation  will  help  protect  our 
freedom  and  will,  in  turn,  protect  our  democracy.  ■ 


North  Korea  (continued  from  page  3) 

the  rest  of  the  world.  North  Korea's  collapse  would 

decrease  U.S.  security,  not  increase  it. 

Yet,  even  if  North  Korea  does  not  collapse,  its  pluto¬ 
nium  program  poses  a  threat  to  non-proliferation 
protocols  and  must  be  refrozen  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Refreezing  the  plutonium  program  can  most 
safely  be  achieved  through  negotiations.  Although 
negotiations  to  achieve  this  goal  will  be  extremely 
challenging,  the  necessary  steps  are  clear.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Science  and  International  Security,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  drawn  up  a  comprehensive  plan  for  achiev¬ 
ing  verification.  North  Korea's  Heavily  Enriched 
Uranium  program  must  also  be  dismantled,  an  even 
more  challenging  task.  Only  prolonged  negotiations 
and  improved  relations  can  win  knowledge  of  and 
access  to  all  of  North  Korea's  underground  facilities 
and  dismantlement  of  its  weapons  programs. 

The  U.S.  has  learned  from  past  negotiations  the 
importance  of  building  verification  steps  into  every 
stage  of  a  new  agreement.  In  addition,  congression¬ 
al  support  is  necessary  for  the  U.S.  to  be  able  to 


uphold  any  agreement  it  makes  with  North  Korea. 
As  President  Clinton  learned  with  the  Agreed 
Framework,  congressional  roadblocks  can  prevent 
the  U.S.  from  fulfilling  its  side  of  a  bargain. 

The  Administration  would  do  well  to  heed  the 
advice  given  by  Sen.  Byrd  (WV)  in  his  July  23,  2003, 
letter  to  President  Bush:  "I  encourage  you  to  aggres¬ 
sively  pursue  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  looming 
crisis  in  North  Korea,  and  I  urge  you  to  ensure  that 
the  Senate  is  fully  engaged  in  the  negotiating  process 
so  that  any  agreement  reached  by  your  Administra¬ 
tion  will  have  the  support  and  consent  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  American  people." 

Fortunately,  most  members  of  Congress  have 
refrained  from  turning  North  Korea  into  a  partisan 
issue.  However,  with  few  exceptions,  members  of 
Congress  remain  ill-informed  and  unable  to  support 
positive  initiatives  or  to  critique  the  current 
approach.  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  study 
and  question  developments  in  U.S.  policy  toward 
Korea.  Tell  them  that  negotiations — not  war  or 
regime  change — will  increase  U.S.  security.  ■ 
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U.S.-lraq  War:  Questions  and  Consequences 


President's  Speech  (continued  from  page  1) 
Administration  chose  last  March  had  any  shortcom¬ 
ings  that  now  compel  it  to  seek  people  and  financial 
resources  from  other  countries  through  the  UN. 
Indeed,  the  whole  turn  of  policy  was  portrayed  as 
either  part  of  the  original,  long-term  "plan"  for  Iraq 
or  as  a  minor  course  adjustment  responding  to 
events  on  the  ground. 

A  stumbling  block  inside  and  outside  Iraq  is  the 
legitimacy  of  the  U.S.-appointed  Iraqi  Governing 
Council.  Some  see  the  drive  to  help  "Iraqis  assume 
responsibility  for  their  own  defense  and  their  own 
future"  as  nothing  more  than  a  not-so-subtle  U.S. 
attempt  to  substitute  Iraqis  for  U.S.  soldiers  in  highly 
visible,  dangerous  situations.  (There  is  an  undercur¬ 
rent  that  the  same  rationale  is  behind  the  intense 
U.S.  effort  to  get  other  countries  to  send  troops  to 
Iraq.)  It  does  seem  that,  without  better  security  and 
greater  acceptance  by  other  organizations  of  the 
Governing  Council's  legitimacy  (and  thus  account- 


More  on  the  Iraq  War  and  Reconstruction 

Additional  commentary  by  FCNL  Senior  Fellow 
Col.  Dan  Smith  (USA  ret.)  on  the  cost  of  securing 
peace  in  Iraq  and  reconstruction  can  be  found  on 
the  FCNL  web  site  at  www.fcnl.org.  Specific  rel¬ 
evant  articles  include 

■  "Quagmire:  What  Quagmire?  New  Costs  of 
War  with  Iraq." 

■  "A  Race  Against  Time:  Reconstruction  in 
Iraq." 

Other  reference  sources  include 

■  "Force  Requirements  in  Stability  Operations" 
by  James  T.  Quinlivan,  from  U.S.  Army  War 
College  Parameters,  Winter  1995,  pp.  59-69, 
found  at  http://carlisle-www.army.mil/ 
usawc /Parameters/1995 /quinliv.htm . 

■  "Breakdown  of  the  Bush  Administration's 
Fiscal  Year  2004  Supplemental  Spending 
Request"  found  on  the  Council  for  a  Livable 
World  Web  site  at  www.clw.org. 

Printed  copies  of  any  of  these  resources  also  are 
available  by  contacting  FCNL  at  202-547-6000  or 
800-630-1330  or  by  email  at  fcnl@fcnl.org. 


ability),  critical  financial  help  from  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  will  be  very 
slow  in  coming. 

Money  was  the  second  key  point  of  the  Sept.  7 
speech.  The  President  said  he  will  ask  Congress  for 
$87  billion  to  cover  military  and  reconstruction  costs 
in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  2004  for  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
Most  of  the  new  money  ($66  billion)  will  pay  for  mil¬ 
itary  operations.  Adding  the  FY  2003  supplemental 
of  $79  billion,  of  which  $64.2  billion  is  for  the  Defense 
Department,  brings  the  initial  spending  on  war  to 
$168  billion,  77.5  percent  of  which  is  for  the 
Pentagon. 

Reconstruction  costs  for  Iraq  in  FY  2003,  which  ends 
Sept.  30,  have  been  estimated  at  $7.3  billion.  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  $2.5  billion  for  the  Iraq  Relief  and 
Reconstruction  Fund.  The  2004  supplemental  seeks 
$20  billion  for  Iraqi  reconstruction.  Overall,  the 
Administration  now  estimates  total  reconstruction 
cost  at  $50-$75  billion. 

Independent  estimates  of  the  reconstruction  bill 
depend  on  what  is  included.  For  example,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  range 
of  between  $106-$615  billion  over  ten  years  while  the 
estimate  by  Taxpayers  for  Common  Sense  runs 
between  $114-$465  billion. 

President  Bush  believes  that  military  power— "the 
use  of  strength"— deters  terrorist  attacks  while  the 
"perception  of  weakness"  invites  such  attacks  "on 
our  own  streets,  in  our  own  cities."  Strangely,  he 
does  not  see  the  obverse:  the  seemingly  permanent 
presence  of  U.S.  military  power  in  Saudi  Arabia 
offended  many  in  the  Islamic  world.  They  too,  do 
not  want  to  meet  U.S.  forces  on  their  streets  and  in 
their  cities — especially  Mecca  and  Medina— just  as 
Iraqi  Shi'ites  do  not  want  U.S.  troops  in  Najaf.  U.S. 
officials  seem  unable  to  comprehend  that  a  purely 
military  response  to  a  crisis  can  have  two  significant 
drawbacks.  First,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  armed 
force  itself  can  be  exploited  to  bolster  the  terrorist 
agenda  and  draw  new  recruits.  Second,  a  foreign 
military  force  is  ill-suited  for  the  long-term  task  of 
remedying  the  root  causes  of  terrorism. 

Inviting  or  inducing  armed  conflict  is  not  the  way — 
in  the  President's  words — to  "[serv'e]  in  freedom's 
cause.. .the  cause  of  all  mankind."  ■ 
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Bombs  Away:  US.  Pursues  New  Bomb  Plant 


The  Bush  Administration's  approach  to  nuclear 
weapons  represents  a  dangerous  departure  from  the 
way  previous  administrations— both  Republican  and 
Democratic— have  handled  such  weapons  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  period.  Unlike  Presidents  Reagan,  Bush  Sr., 
and  Clinton,  who  took  significant  steps  toward  reduc¬ 
ing  the  nuclear  danger,  the  Bush  Administration  is 
seeking  to  reinvigorate  the  nuclear  weapons  complex. 

The  Administration  already  is  pushing  ahead  to  build 
new  types  of  nuclear  weapons,  such  as  the  nuclear 
"bunker  buster,"  and  to  ready  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
for  possible  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests.  In 
addition,  an  effort  is  now  underway  to  construct  a 
new  nuclear  bomb  plant  capable  of  building  hun¬ 
dreds  of  warheads  a  year. 

This  proposed  $4  billion  factory,  called  the  Modem  Pit 
Facility,  would  be  designed  to  manufacture  new  plu¬ 
tonium  pits  for  nuclear  weapons.  The  size  of  a  grape¬ 
fruit,  a  plutonium  pit  is  a  round  metal  shell  squeezed 
by  high  explosives  to  trigger  a  weapon's  nuclear  blast. 
The  Energy  Department  lost  the  capability  to  produce 
plutonium  pits  in  1989  after  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  near 
Denver  was  shut  down  due  to  poor  management  and 
extreme  environmental  violations. 

The  Energy  Department  has  not  yet  decided  where 
such  a  facility  would  be  located.  Proposed  locations 
include  (1)  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  at  Los 
Alamos,  NM,  (2)  Nevada  Test  Site,  north  of  Las  Vegas, 
(3)  Pantex  Plant  at  Amarillo,  TX,  (4)  Savannah  River 
Site  at  Aiken,  SC,  and  (5)  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  at 
Carlsbad,  NM. 

The  question  of  why,  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  era,  the  U.S.  needs  a 
new  nuclear  bomb  plant  begs  to 
be  answered.  There  already  are 
thousands  of  surplus  pits  stored 
at  the  Pantex  Plant  and  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  will 
be  able  to  produce  new  pits  by 
2007. 

The  Administration  may  be  seek¬ 
ing  a  new  pit  facility  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  it  hopes  to  maintain  a 
large  nuclear  stockpile  for  an 
indefinite  future.  Second,  it 
wants  to  build  new  types  of  pits 
for  new  nuclear  weapon  designs, 
such  as  nuclear  "bunker  busters" 


and  low-yield  nuclear  weapons,  sometimes  called 
"mini-nukes,"  so-called  "usable"  nukes.  In  both 
cases  the  Administration  would  be  violating  its 
nuclear  disarmament  obligations  under  Article  VI  of 
the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

Upgrading  the  LJ.S.  nuclear  weapons  complex  would 
bring  unintended  geopolitical  consequences.  Building 
a  Modem  Pit  Facility  would  send  a  message  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  era  of  U.S.  nuclear  restraint 
is  over.  Rather  than  continuing  the  policies  of  previ¬ 
ous  administrations  by  reducing  U.S.  reliance  on 
nuclear  weapons,  this  Administration  would  reaffirm 
the  central  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  U.S.  security 
policy — and  could  spark  a  new  nuclear  arms  race. 

In  a  speech  in  Krakow,  Poland,  on  May  31, 2003,  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  argued  that,  "the  greatest  threat  to  peace  is 
the  spread  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
weapons."  This  may  be  tme,  but  if  the  U.S.  will  not 
lay  down  its  nuclear  weapons  and  stop  planning  to 
develop  new  ones,  why  should  other  countries— espe¬ 
cially  those  that  feel  most  threatened  by  the  new  U.S. 
policy  of  preventive  war?  This  "do  as  I  say,  not  as  I 
do"  policy  is  counterproductive.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  WMDs  today  and  make  a  safer  world  for 
generations  to  come,  the  U.S.  government  must  put 
an  end  to  its  dependence  on  nuclear  weapons.  A 
Modem  Pit  Facility  takes  the  U.S.  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  Particularly  given  the  proliferation  threats  in  the 
world  today,  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  get  out 
of  the  nuclear  bomb  business.  ■ 
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Quakers  in  Korea 


Ask  a  South  Korean  if  she  or  he  has  heard  of  Quak¬ 
ers  and  the  majority  say  no.  Ask  if  she  has  heard  of 
Ham  Sok  Han,  Korea's  most  famous  Quaker,  and  a 
surprising  number  say  yes.  Many  current  leaders  in 
government  and  civil  society  had  joined  Ham  Sok 
Han  (1901-1989)  at  his  informal  school,  where  they 
learned  from  the  "Korean  Gandhi"  about  the  dignity 
of  each  person  and  the  spiritual  basis  of  non-vio¬ 
lence.  "Teacher  Ham,"  as  he  was  known,  was  desig¬ 
nated  a  "national  cultural  figure"  in  2001. 

In  fact,  Quaker  history  in  Korea  goes  far  beyond 
Ham  Sok  Han.  On  June  26, 1950,  the  morning  after 
the  Korean  War  began,  FCNL  began  to  lobby  for  the 
war's  end.  That  August,  FCNL  brought  Dr.  Stanley 
Jones,  a  Christian  leader,  to  visit  with  30  people  on 
the  Hill  and  in  the  State  Department.  Dr.  Jones  pro¬ 
posed  that  India  help  to  convene  a  UN  commission 
to  receive  and  make  proposals  for  ending  the  Kore¬ 
an  war.  Senators  Graham  and  Hill  were  so 
impressed  with  the  proposal  that  they  arranged  for 
Dr.  Jones  to  meet  with  President  Truman  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Unfortunately,  Cold  War  mistrust  of  India,  bred 
in  part  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru's  support  of 
China's  inclusion  in  the  UN,  defeated  the  proposal. 

After  the  war,  British  Friends  Service  Council  and 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC) 
were  active  in  South  Korea  in  reconstruction  efforts. 
Doctors  and  nurses  with  the  AFSC  worked  in  a 
provincial  hospital,  where  they  treated  patients  and 
taught  new  medical  techniques  to  doctors  whose 


access  to  new  medical  information  had  been  blocked 
by  the  war.  In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  Quak¬ 
ers  were  involved  in  the  emerging  movement  for 
better  conditions  for  workers  and  then  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  human  rights. 

In  1980,  AFSC  sent  its  first  delegation  to  North 
Korea.  AFSC's  1987  book,  Tzuo  Koreas:  One  Future?, 
was  one  of  the  first  books  to  discuss  Korean  hopes 
for  reunification,  and  is  still  being  read  in  college 
classrooms  today.  In  1994,  FCNL  and  AFSC  lobbied 
President  Clinton  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
nuclear  confrontation  with  North  Korea.  Also  that 
year,  AFSC  re-opened  an  office  in  East  Asia  to 
increase  contacts  and  communication  in  the  region. 
AFSC  has  since  hosted  a  number  of  delegations 
from  both  South  Korea  and  North  Korea,  with 
FCNL  assisting  in  arranging  visits  in  Washington. 

Karin  Lee,  now  the  Senior  Fellow  for  the  FCNL  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund's  East  Asia  Education  Project,  was  co¬ 
representative  of  the  AFSC's  East  Asia  Quaker  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  Program  for  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  August,  Karin  traveled  to  South  Korea;  the  trip 
corresponded  with  the  Six-Party  talks  that  took  place 
in  Beijing.  The  page  3  newsletter  article  incorporates 
Karin's  reflections  on  interviews  she  had  during  the 
trip.  One  Korean  NGO  activist  commented  to  Karin: 
"Conservatives  in  the  U.S.  see  a  threat,  but  they  are 
far  away.  The  Korean  people  are  right  here.  North 
and  South  together,  and  we  don't  want  any  kind  of 
war— to  prevent  war  is  our  goal."  ■ 
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